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INTRODUCTORY. 


In this, the last issue of the first volume 
of Correct Enciisu, the editor thanks her 
readers for their appreciation of her work and 


assures them that those features that have © 


made the magazine attractive during the past 
year, will be continued. Although the sub- 
jects treated will be slightly varied in the 
mode of their presentation, and while it is to 
their exposition that Correcr ENGLISH owes 
its unprecedented success, it is the intention 
of the editor gradually to enlarge the maga- 
zine until it shall be a criterion ‘of examina- 
tien not only of the English language, but 
eventually ‘of many other subjects. 

Judging from the unsolicited letters of ap- 
proval from educators and cultured. persons 
and from the hearty endorsement the maga- 
zine has received from the public generally, 
the editor feels that her readers appreciate the 
character of the work presented in Correct 
Encuisu. To bring out special facts in re- 
gard to a subject, and to give a comprehensive 
exposition of it, require the indefatigable 
labor of a specialist ; for the innumerable ques- 
tions that frequently arise can be answered 
only after an exhaustive study of the subject 
has been made and many authorities have been 
consulted and compared. 

To do special work along the lines of in- 
quiry into all important facts bearing upon the 
English language; to do for the student that 
which he has neither the time nor the facili- 
ties for doing; to make this magazine ex- 
emplify in its pages the full significance of 
its name—this is the mission of Correct 
ENcG.LisH: How to Use It. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LAN- 
GUAGES OF EUROPE. 


- Almost all the languagesof Europe belong to 
the Aryan family.* Those which do not, are 


classed either with the Semitic or Turanian 
families, or their ethnographic position is un- 
known. It is interesting to note that the lan- 
guages spoken by inhabitants of mountainous 
regions, as a rule, possess many characteristics 
that belong to no other language; showing that’ 
the environment of the mountains affords a 
protection against the detrition which is 
caused by contact with other languages. Thus 
the Basques of the Pyrenees possess a lan- 
guage so materially different from any branch 
of the Aryan family, that they are supposed 
to be the descendants of a people who occu- 
pied much of Western Europe long before the 
advent of the Aryan races. | 

A language undergoes changes in propor- 
tion to its contact with other languages, con- 
sequently the history of a people is, in a meas- 
ure, indicated in the development of its lan- 
guage. Where we find a language whose 
forms indicate that no radical changes have 
taken place for centuries, we may take it for 
granted, either that those who speak it 
have been protected by the environment of 
their country, or that they have kept aloof 
from other peoples. Thus, the languages of 
the Pyrenees and of the Caucasus, the mono- 
syllable speech of the Chinese, illustrate the 
effect produced upon a language by the isola- 
tion of the people who speak it. 

The following notes indicate those lan- 
guages of Europe which belong to some fam- 
ily other than the Aryan, and also those which 
still remain unclassed. 


Notes on the Linguistic Classification of Europe. 
RUSSIA. 


The language spoken by the Russians proper 
is Slavonian (Aryan family). To this branch 
belongs the Polish. : 


*See CORRECT ENGLISH, December, The Aryan Family. 
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The language spoken by the Finns and 
Lapps is Finnish. It belongs to the Ugrian 
branch of the Turanian family.* | 

The language spoken by the Samoyeds on 
the north shores Of Russia: belongs to the 
Samoyed branch of the Turanian Family.* 

The language spoken by the Kalmucks in the 
Southeastern part of Russia, belongs to the 
Mongolian branch of the Turanian Family.* 

THE CAUCASIAN MOUNTAINS. _ 
“These mountains are regarded as the boun- 
dary line between Russia’s European and 
Asiatic provinces. 
Caucasust has been noted as the region 
where the greatest diversity of tribes and lan- 
guages exist. | 

The various tribes have been classed into 
two main groups, viz., The Georgians and Cir- 
cassians. | 

The language spoken by the various branch- 


es of the two divisions show relation to the 


main branches but are not classed with the 
Aryan, Semitic or Turanian Families. But 
right in the heart of the Caucasian Mountains 
dwell the Ossetes: a branch of the Aryan 
Family. 

The Georgians occupy the country extend- 
ing south to the river Kur and west as far as 
Circassia. | 

The Circassians until within a few years 
constituted the whole population of Western 
Caucasus, on both sides of the mountain 
chain. 

The Circassians proper, fixed the attention 
of all Europe, by their long continued struggle 
against the Russian power, which ended in 
their complete subjugation in 1864. But that 
event was followed by wholesale migration 
of the Circassians; about 500,000 settling in 
different parts of the Turkish Empire. There 
are at present only a few Circassians on the 
north side of the Caucasus. Russia subjugated 
the Georgians at the beginning of the 
present century. , 

Blumenbach+ gave the name Caucasian 
to the white race because he regarded 
a skull obtained from the Caucasus as the 
standard of the human type. 
~ $See Correct ENGLISH issue of September, page 163. 


tSee CoRRECT ENGLISH issue of September Introductory. 


From earliest times the — 


ROUMANIA.. 


A kingdom since 1881, consisting of the 


former Turkish dependencies of Wallachia 
and Moldavia. | 
The Roumanians were Latinized in the sec- 
ond century or later. 
of the Romance languages of the Italic branch 
of the Aryan Family. 
BULGARIA. 


The Bulgarians proper were originally a. 
people of Finnish extraction belonging to the 


Uegrian branch of the Turanian Family.* 
They first appear in history about 120 B. C. 


About the year 660 A. D., they subjugated the 


Slavonic population of Moesia. 


The population of Bulgaria amounts to: 


about two and a half millions and is of various 


elements. The Bulgarians proper are in the ma- 


jority and number about one million, five hun- 


dred thousand. The restare Turks, Tartars,Cir- 
cassians, Albanians, Roumanians, Lapps, Jews, 
Armenians, Russians, Greeks, Servians, Italians, 
The language of the Bulgarians. 


and Arabs. 
proper is fundamentally Slavonic but largely 
mingled with Turkish and Persian, and al- 
though the Bulgarians retain but little trace of 
their Finnish origin, they still have high cheek 
bones and their eyelids do not open wide. Bul- 
garia is now under Turkish dominion. Servia 
is now a kingdom of Europe. The language 
belongs to the Slavonian branch of the Aryan 
Family. | 
THE BASQUES. 
The territory occupied by the Basques is in 


the form of a triangle and occupies the moun- 


tainous region of the northern part of Spain. 
and the southern part of France. 

The Basque language is spoken by about 
600,000 Spaniards and French. 
name is Eskuara. It is not classed with any 
European or Semitic tongue and appears to be 
of earlier origin. It bears some resemblance 


to Mongol, North American, and certain East 
but remains unclassed.. 


African languages 
Much speculation regarding the origin of the 
Basques has been indulged in without sufficient 
special knowledge. It is believed that they oc- 
cupied a great part of France and Spain before 


*See CORRECTIENGLISH, issue of September, page 163: 


Their language is one 


Its native 


| 
| 
: 
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the advent of the Celts, the belief being founded 
on the fact that names of places partake of the 
Basque character. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 


Austria and Hungary are united under one 
government. The ruler is the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph. The population is made up of 
various peoples, differing from each other in 
manners, customs, languages and religion. In 
Austria, the Germans are the dominant people ; 
here we have represented the Teutonic branch of 
the Aryan Family. In Hungary the Magyars 
are the dominant people belonging to the Fin- 
no-Hungarian branch of the Turanian Family. 

Bohemia +is a province of Austria-Hungary, 
the dominant race is the Slav, belonging to the 
Slavonian branch of the Aryan Family. 

In order to understand the present political 
situation in Austria, it is necessary to under- 
stand the difficulties that arise through race 
distinctions, for these peoples ‘have no interests 
in common, and are united in name only, no 
ties of blood binding them; in fact they are by 
nature antagonistic to each other. 

The Germans number 9,000,000 and form 
twenty-five per cent of the entire population of 
Austria-Hungary. The Slavonians form eigh- 
teen per cent of the entire population. The 
Magyars* or Hungarians occupy chiefly Hun- 
gary and Transylvania, and number 5,590,000 
or sixteen per cent of the whole population. 
The Rumanians number eight per cent, the 
Jews three per cent, the Italians a little over 
one per cent—and the Gypsies number 140,- 
000. ‘The rest are Armenians, Bulgarians, 
Albanians, Greeks, etc. 

In an article in the current number of the 
Review of Reviews, an Austrian—he gives 
himself no other name—tells of the perilous 
condition of his country. 


In August, 1895—he says—I. attended the great 
imperial maneuvers of the Austrian army. Supposi- 
tion was that an army corps had to prevent the 
enemy, invading Bohemia from Bavaria, from reach- 
ing Prague. The dawn of the second day found me 
with a wing of the army corps, where a light field 
battery of eight guns and a squadron of dragoons 
were posted to protect the flank. 


*Ma-jar’, 
tThe Bohemians call themselves Czechs (Cheks), 
Note:—K has the sound of hk. 
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Near by, also well covered was a battalion of 
sharp shooters. The commander of the battery, a 
Captain of fifteen years’ service, spoke French, Ital- 
ian, and English fluently. | *y 

Our chat was interrupted by the arrival of a cavalry 
patrol, and the leader reported something to the Cap- 
tain.in Czech. The Captain not conversant with the 
language of Palacky and Svatopulk Czech, questioned. 
him in German, but could get no other answer but 
“Nerozumin” (I do not understand). While the 
Captain was giving orders to a Lieutenant to go re- 
connoitering with a dozen men, a second patrol ar- | 
rived. The excited leader spoke very rapidly and 
sonorously in Magyar. Every question of the Cap- 
tain, as to what he had reported, was answered. 
monotonously with “Nemtudom.” (I do not under-. 
stand). 

Then the Captain, sure of something worth know- » 
ing going on somewhere, mounted and ordered the 
battery “ready”. While the men were tightening 
their saddlegirths a half-dozen Uhlans came from 
the right. A panting sergeant gabbled most furiously” 
in Polish, and to the Captain’s eager query “Can you. 
speak German” he had but one answer: “Neznam’” 
(I do not understand). Them there was shouting, 
bugle calls from the right, a bugle call from our 
cavalry escort, and the thundering “Hurrah” of a 
long galloping line of enemy’s cavalry. Three squad- 
rons of the enemy’s hussars were in the battery be- 
fore a shot could be fired: the guns and the squadron: 
of dragoons had to surrender—had it been war instead 
of sham battle few would have remained to tell the 
tale. 

His Majesty Emperor Francis Joseph, who had- 
watched the affair through his field glass, frowned; 
the General in command got wroth; the Brigadier’ 
was furious; the Colonel used strong language; the- 
Captain was severely reprimanded, and a few months. 
afterwards pensioned. But was it really his fault, 
or that of the “Nerozumim”, “Nemtudom” and. 
“Nezman’? ! 

This reminiscence would not be worth. telling if 
it were not characteristic of the Austro-Hungarian 
army, very characteristic of the political situation. 
and eminently characteristic of the crisis that is cul- 
minating there. 

The army, although its official language and words. 
of command are German, is no more a homogeneous- 
unity, but has become a loosely jointed set of poly- 
glot brigades. The percentage of reserve officers who- 
are able to write and speak German fluently is grow- 
ing smaller every year. Although there are many~ 
officers who speak two or three languages of Austria, 
there ‘can but naturally be but few who are able to» 
understand all tongues: Magyar, Polish, Czech, 
Routhenian, Roumanian, Slavonic, Croat, «Slovak,. 
Servian, Bosmian, and Italian. 

Parliament likewise presents a modern “Babel”. 
The Austrian House of Commons has a few dozen: 
members who cannot speak German; some who do: 
not even understand it, and speeches are delivered: 
in half a dozen tongues not understood by the ma- 
jority of the members. 

Similar conditions are prevalent in all branches of 
government. Thousands of lawsuits must be carried. 
on in two or three tongues; briefs, pleadings, sen- 
tences, have to be translated. and retranslated, time: 
and money are wasted for interpreters, and the jury 
system has become a farce and @ sham on account: 
of nationalistic prejudices and by reason of the ina- 
bility of many jurors to understand any other lan- 
guage but their own. The postal, telegram and rail- 
road service, the collection of taxes, the-execution of” 
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law, business, commerce, industry, and last not least, 
the education of the people suffer enormously under 
‘the polyglot from the lack of a State language. The 
intercourse of the people, their exchange of ideas, 
the approximation of opposing views, the compromise 
between differences, intermarriage, assimilation, 
amalgamation in short—all and everything that ought 
to constitute a State or make homogeneous unity are 
wanting. The nations of Austria-Hungary do not 
understand each other any longer. This is the'crisis 
in Austria. 


NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


| BEAUTIES OF OUR LANGUAGE. 

Mr. Urban (at intelligence office)—‘“That 
last girl you sent us is not satisfactory.” 

Proprietor—‘*What’s the trouble?” 

Mr. Urban—‘“Well, she can’t wash and iron 
to suit my wife.” 

Proprietor—“But, my dear sir, think of the 
reputation for cooking she bears.’” 

Mr. Urban—“But my dear man we are all 
vegetarians at our house.” 


In what four respects does a caller resemble 
a lover? First, he comes to adore. Next, 
he gives the bell a ring. Next, he gives the 
maid his name. Then if he does not find her 
out, he is taken in. | 


A German ‘had been accepted as a juryman. 
He desired to be released on the ground, “I no 
understand good English.” “That is no ex- 
cuse,” said the judge, “for you will not hear 


any good English during this trial.” 


The following startling advertisement re- 
cently appeared in one of our daily papers: 

For Sale.—A piano by a lady about to start 
for Europe with carved legs. 


THE CORRECT SPEAKERS.* 


Shall? you go abroad? 

Ans. Yes, I shall:1 go to Paris next week. 

Shall you return at the close of the Exposi- 
tion? 

Ans. No, I shall* go to London first, and 
from there to Berlin where I shall 1tmeet a 
party of friends with whom I am going to 
travel. : | 


-*The correct forms are indicated by italics. 
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When do you expect to return home? 
~ Ans. I think I shali*return in May. 

I think it is delightful that you are going 
to the Exposition. I wish I were.* How long 
shall + you remain in Paris? : 

Ans. res 

I have been very much interested * in the ex- 
position and should ® be delighted if you would 
write to me giving me your impressions of it. 

Ans. I shall try to write,’ although I shall 
find it difficult to do so as my time will be 
very much occupied during my stay in Paris. 
But I will write to you when I arrive at‘ Lon- 
don. 

How long shall? you stay in *. London? 

Ans. Not very long. Pardon me, but I 
meant to ask* for your sister before this. Is 
she at home? 


About six weeks. 


There is no one'at home but » 
Would you like to see 


No, she is not. 
mother and me." 
mother ? | 

Ans. Yes, very much, if she is at leisure 
and will see me. oh 

I will ® call her if you will excuse me for— 

Pardon my interrupting you, but please say 
to her that if it is inconvenient for her to see 
me to-day I will * call on Tuesday. I know she 
is always free to see her friends on that day. 

Ans. Yes, she is always at home on Tues- 
days. JI think when one has a day at home 
one ® ought to keep it. 

I think so too. 
venient to do so. 

Ans. 
call her. 

1. Correct ENciisH, December, P. 21. 
Correct Eneiisu, March, P. 71. 
Correct Encuisu, April, P. 85. 
Correct EnNGLisH, December, P. 20. 


But it is not always con- 


Now if you will excuse me I will 


Correct ENGLISH, January, P. 39. 
Correct EncrisH, November, P.'5. 
'One arrives at a place not in it. 
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One remains in a city. 
November, P: &. 


One always follows one. 


‘© 
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GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


Concord of Subject and Verb. 


Rule-——A verb agrees with its subject in number and person. 


Rule for Collective Nouns. 


Rule.—A collective noun, denoting a group of persons or things regarded as an entity 
(a whole), takes a verb in the singular number;but when the persons or things composing the. 
group are regarded as individuals the noun takes a verb in the plural. 


Note.—A collective noun is a common noun 
that signifies an aggregate of an assemblage. 
It is the name of a great number of individuals 
taken as a mass but spoken of as one object. 


_.. Collective nouns denoting a group of persons or things regarded as an entity take verbs in. 
the singular. 


EXAMPLES, 
The Government is taking active measures. The Senate is in session. 
How is your family? My family 1s well. | 
The meeting was large. The nation is powerful. 


Collective nouns denoting a group in which the persons or. things are regarded as indi- 
viduals. 7 


(Plural Verb.) 
EXAMPLES, 


The great majority of those present were in ‘The populace were swayed by his eloquence. 
favor of the postponement of the meeting. . The people of this country are noted for 
their cunning and greed. 


Some collective nouns may be used with either singular or plural verbs. 


EXAMPLES, 
“The Board is going to meet, etc.,” or “The “The court 7s disposed, etc.,” or “The Court: 
Board are going to meet.” are disposed.” 
“The committee has offered the following “The public are easily deceived,” or “The 
resolutions,” or public is easily deceived.” | 
“The committee have offered the following “Mankind have always wandered or settled, 
resolutions.’’ : , agreed or quarreled,introops or companies,’’ or 


“Mankind is really the sum of the men of 
various races existing at any moment.” 


Sometimes a collective noun may be referred to as both singular and plural in the same sen- 
tence. / 


~ 


EXAMPLES. 


“The audience was moved to the highest de- “Their cattle was their chief property and 
gree of enthusiasm and at last they raised their these were nightly exposed to the Southern 
voices in an outburst of joyful song.” Borders.” —Scoitt. 
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‘THE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


Js 
zr? 


' (For the Beginner). 


THE NOUN AND ITS SUBSTITUTES. 


A noun is.a name, therefore anything that is 
the substitute for a name is a noun. 


EXAMPLES, 


\ 


1. Painting is a pleasant pastime. 

Painting is a noun because it is the name of 
something. 

To paint is a pleasant pastime. 

To paint is a substitute for a noun because 
it is equivalent of aname (painting). 

Note.—It must be borne in mind that the 
relation which a word sustains to some other 
word or words in a sentence determines the 
part of speech to which it belongs. Thus, 
painting and to paint are not nouns in the fol- 
lowing sentences:—He 1s painting (verb) a 
picture. I taught him to paint (infinitive form 
of the verb) pictures. 

The equivalents of nouns are called the sub- 
stitutes for nouns because they are used as 
nouns. The substitutes for a noun may be :— 

1. A Pronoun. 

. An Adjective. 

. An Adverb. 

. A Noun Phrase. 
. A Noun Clause. 


1. The substitute for a noun may: be a pro- 
noun. | ; 
 _He walks. | 
He is a substitute for a noun in this sentence 
because it is used instead of a name. 
2. The substitute for a noun may be an ad- 
jective. 


CB Go SS 


EXAMPLE. 
The good die young. 
Good is a substitute for a noun in this sen- 
tence because it is used instead of a name. 
3. The substitute for a noun may be an ad- 
verb, 


5 


EXAMPLE. 


I should like to know the how, the when and 
the why. 
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How, when, ard why are the substitutes for 
nouns in this sentence because they are used 
instead of names. r 

4. The substitute for a noun may be a 
phrase... 2:15 , 

| EXAMPLE. 

To paint is a pleasant pastime. 

To paint is a substitute for a noun because it 
is used instead of a name (painting). 

Note.—A phrase used as a noun is called a 
noun phrase. 

Definition—A phrase is a group of words 
which does not contain a subject and a predi- 
cate, and is used as the substitute for a noun, 
an adjective, or an adverb in a sentence. 

5. The substitute for a noun may be a sen- 
tence (clause) . 

Note.—A sentence (clause) used as a noun 
is called a noun clause. 

EXAMPLES, 

“That you have wronged me doth appear 
in this.” . 

“T do not know what he is doing.” 

That you have wronged me, and what he is 
doing, are noun clauses because they are used 
instead of nouns. They are substitutes for 
nouns because they are used instead of names. 

Note.—In the sentence, “That you have 
wronged me,’ doth appear in this, “That you 
have wronged me” is the subject, and “doth 
appear in this” is the predicate. “That you 
have wronged me,” is the subject because 
something is affirmed of it. 

Rule.—The subject of the sentence is that 
of which something is affirmed. 

In the sentence, “I do not know what he is 
doing,” ““what he is doing,” is the object of the 
sentence because it receives the action of the 
verb (do know). 

Rule.—The object of the sentence is that 
which receives the action of the verb. 

THE PARSING OF THE NOUN. 

Note—To parse is to state the part of 
speech of a word, and to show its relation to 


other words in a sentence; also to resolve a 


sentence into its principal parts. 
The parsing of the noun consists in stating: 
1. Its class, 
2. Its person, 
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3. Number, — 

4. Gender, 

‘5. Case. | 
Note.—Class, number, gender, and case were 


‘treated in Correct ENGLISH, in the issue of: 


August—The Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage. 
PERSON, 

Note.—The properties of the noun, viz., 
number, gender, and case, were treated in the 
‘issue of August. 

Person is not, strictly speaking, a property 
of the noun because the properties of nouns 
are indicated by the changes which a noun un- 
dergoes in its declension. 

A noun undergoes no change to indicate per- 
son; and in consequence, person is not cor- 
‘rectly speaking a property of the noun. 

Person is the use of a noun that indicates 
whether it denotes the person speaking, the 
‘person spoken to, or the person or thing spoken 
cabout. 

MODEL FOR PARSING THE NOUN. 

John paints pictures. 

John is a noun. Proper noun because it be- 
longs to some particular person or thing which 
distinguishes it from other members of the 
same class; third person, because it is spoken 
of; singular number, because it denotes but 
one; nominative case, because it is the subject 
of the verb paints. , 

Rule.—The subject of a verb is in the nomi- 
native case. 


Pictures is a noun, common noun, because it’ 


is used as the name of a class; plural number, 
‘because it denotes more than one; objective 
-case, because it is the object of the verb paints. 

Rule.—The object of a verb is in the ob- 
jective case. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


D. H., Washington, D. C., writes :— 

“In the November issue of CoRRECT 
‘ENGLISH you say, ‘Brougham (pronounced 
‘broo’um or broom) is named after Lord 
Brougham’. I have been corrected for using 
after, having been told that I should use for; 
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thus, ‘brougham was named for Lord 
Brougham.’ ” , 

Both forms are correct. I will quote the 
definitions of after and for and the examples in 
which they are used. aes 

After (preposition). Century says: An imi- 
tation of, or in imitation of the style of; as, 
to make a thing after a model; after the 
French, after the antique, after Raphael. 

Example—He gave his only son the name of 
Orlando, after the celebrated hero of Ronces- 
valles.—Prescott—Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Standard says: After (preposition). For 
the sake of; by the names of; as, to name a 
boy after Lincoln. 

For (preposition.) In honor of; by the name 
of; as, the boy is named for his uncle. 


E. J. writes:—I was very much interested 
in your exposition of sit and set in one of the 
issues of your magazine. Will you please give 
the correct uses of rise and raise? | 


Rise and Raise. 
Rise (intransitive). 


Present. Past. 
Rise. Rose. 
Present Participle. Past Participle. © 
Rising. Risen. 
Raise (transitive). 

Present. Past. 
Raise. Raised. 
Present Participle. Past Participle. 
Raising. Raised. 


Rise and its uses. 
Rise means to move upwards. 
EXAMPLES. 
The sun rises in the east. 
The sun rose slowly. 
The bread is rising. 
Having risen early we proceeded on our 
journey, >; . 

Note.—The choice between the verbs rise 
and arise depends somewhat on rhythm, al- 
though literal meanings, or those which seem 
literal, have become associated with rise, and 
figurative meanings with arise. Thus, early to 
bed and early to rise, etc., (literal). The sun 
is rising (literal). He rose from his chair 
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(literal). He had risen early (literal). If 
trouble arises (figurative) I will help you. 
Music arose (figurative) with her soft volup- 
tous swell. A false prophet has arisen (figu- 
rative). Complications arising (figurative) 
from lack of knowledge caused much diffi- 
culty. | | 
Raise and its uses. 


Raise means to cause to raise, to grow, or to 
expand. | 
EXAMPLES. 
Shall I raise the rolls with yeast? 
Raise the window. 
These vegetables were raised in the garden. 
He is raising horses and cattle. 


M. W. H. writes :—I enclose the following 


clipping from one of our Chicago papers. Will 
you please tell me whether the position taken 
by this writer is the correct one? Also 
whether there is any authority for the use of 
the Umted States as a singular noun? 


GRAMMAR AND NATIONALITY. 


A few days ago one of our writers criticised 
Senator Davis, a lawyer who ought to have kiiown 
better, for speaking of the United States in the singu- 
lar number and referred him to the constitution for 
guidance in grammar as well as in some other mat- 
ACER 

Mr. , of Galesburg, IIl., a lawyer, makes the 
following remarkable declaration: . 

“The constitution does not speak of the United 
States as “they,” nor does it use the plural verb 
“are’ as the predicate of the “United States” as a 
subject. It does speak of the several states as “they,” 
and when the word “states” is used with reference to 
the separate and reserved rights of the states both 
plural pronouns and plural verbs are used, but 
nowhere in connection with the corporate name of the 
union. : 

This is exactly wrong, as the writer should know 
if he ever has read the constitution. In every case 
where the United States are referred to as a cor- 
porate body the plural pronoun is used. Read these 
clauses: 

Seventh clause of section 9 of first article: “No 
title of nobility shall be granted by the United States, 
and no person holding any office of profit or trust un- 
der them shall,” etc. 

Section 2 of article 3: “The Judicial power shall 
extend to all cases in law and equity arising under 
this constitution, the laws of the United States and 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under their 
authority.” fA 

Section 3 of article 3: “Treason against the United 
States shall consist in only in levying war against 
them or in adhering to their enemies.’ 

Here are three sections of the federal constitution 
in which the plural pronoun is used referring to the 
United States. They may constitute a political body 
somewhat in the nature of a corporation, but that is 


seem to think, upon a grammatical error. 
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no reason tor referring to them in ungrammatical 
language or in language different from that of the 
constitution. 

It has been said, however, that the plural view of 
the United States was that which prevailed ‘before 
the civil war; that the results of the war dissipated 
the theory of plurality in the union of states, and 
that the union victories abolished the grammatical 
precedent. This is utterly fallacious. 

The thirteenth amendment, abolishing slavery, 
adopted after the close of the war, closely followed 
the precedent. It says: “Neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States or any place sub- 
ject to their jurisdiction.” 

It is not only ungrammatical to refer to the United 
States in the singular number, it is contrary to the 
practice of nearly all the officials of the republic from 
the beginning down to the present time., The consti- 
tution, nearly all the laws, nearly every decision by. 
the supreme court and nearly every paper bearing the 
signature of the president or of his advisers follow 
this rule. , | 

Why shouldn’t they? The nationality of the United 
States does not depend, as some misguided persons 

e 
United States are a nation and always have been, and 
they are not more impressively set forth in that 
character by murdering the English language. ° 

The few republicans and imperialists who under- 
take to emphasize American nationaltiy by improper 
speech are triflers who poorly appreciate the real 
grandeur and unity of the republic. If that unity is 
to rest upon or be in any manner promoted by a 
grammatical error it will not long survive. 


You will find an answer to your question in 
CorrEcT ENGLISH, in the issue of August, 
Queries and Answers. Hill’s Elements of 
Rhetoric and Composition (new edition), page 
28, gives the following example as incorrect: 
“The United States are a great nation.” The 
rule is:—When a word is plural in form but 
singular in meaning tt takes a singular verb. 

The usage of the constitution is not the 
criterion of examination of the present usage 


of the word. In the issue of August, CorRECT 


ENGLISH indicated that some writers evidently 
regard the United States as a plural noun, 
but that it should be regarded as a singular 
noun. | 

Although the writer of the article takes ex- 
ception to the use of United States as a singu- 
lar noun, it is used both in the singular and in 
the plural in the same issue. Thus: 

“The dispatch of Aug. 12 said specifically 
that the United States were ready to enter into: 
an agreement, etc), ¢:.%)7)*.\* there ts .an.en= 
tire lack of compliance with the conditions laid 
down by the United States in its dispatch of 
Aug. 12.” 
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The question as to whether the United 
States should be regarded as a singular or a 
plural noun may be decided by the rule: When 
the noun is plural in form but singular in 
meaning it takes a‘singular verb. 

Note.—If a noun is plural in form but singu- 
lar in meaning a pronoun referring to it should 
be singular. 

The definition of the United States indicates 
that the noun, although plural in form is singu- 
lar in meaning. Thus, . 

Century says:—The United States: A fed- 
eral republic, etc., excluding the district of 
Alaska, is bounded, etc. | 

Standard says:—A_ federal republic com- 
prises, etc. 


DIFFICULT. 


“The Chinese language is a difficult study.” 

“It is,” answered the distinguished Orien- 
tal, with large, round spectacles. “You have 
to be careful in translating it, as the slightest 
difference may wholly change the meaning of 
a phrase. You must study for many years 
before you can hope to make even an approxi- 
mate translation.” 


“Yes,” was the answer, with a sigh; “and, 


after that you’ve got to know all about the per- 
sonal and political ‘history of the man who 
sends it, together with his present ambitions 
and motives, before you can tell whether to be- 
lieve a word of it.’—Washington Star. 


HARD TEST IN PRONUNCIATION. 


BriEF Exercise THAat Witt Puzzite Most 
EXPERT SCHOLARS. 


An exercise in pronunciation was placed on 
the blackboard at a teachers’ institute, a prize 
being offered to anyone who could read and 
pronounce every word correctly. The book 
offered as a prize was not carried off, how- 
ever, as twelve was the lowest number of mis- 
takes in the pronunciation made: 


“A sacrilegious son of Belial, who suffered 


from bronchitis, having exhausted his finances, 
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in order to make good the deficit resolved to 
ally himself to a comely, lenient and- docile 
young lady of the Malay or Caucasion race. 
He accordingly purchased a calliope and coral 
necklace of a chamelion hue, and securing a 
suite of rooms at a principal hotel he engaged 
the head waiter as a coadjutor. He then dis- 
‘patched a letter of the most unexceptional cal- 
ligraphy extant, inviting the young lady to a 
matinee. She revolted at the idea, refused to 
consider herself sacrificiable to his desires, and 
sent a polite note of refusal, on receiving 
which he procured a carbine and- bowie knife, 
said that he would not now forge letters hy- 
meneal with the queen, went to an isolated 
spot, severed his jugular vein, and discharged 
the contents of the carbine into his abdomen. 


. The debris was removed by the coroner.” —E+- 


change. 


PRONUNCIATION. 
Century Dictionary. 
Key to diacritical marks:— 
Short sounds+ 


& (eel) A(all) i(it) o(on) a (ask) 
a (ale 6 (old) e(end) u (us) é (err) 
a (father) 6 (food) a(at) 00 (foot) 

I (isle 

u (use) 


+The short sounds are indicated by the absence of 
marks. ) 


Acacia 4*.ca’shia™* 
a’k6érn 
Acorn often 
-a’/kérn 
Adobe a-do’ba 
kon’str6 
Construe | or 
kon-str6’ 


International, Webster, and Standard give 
the first pronunciation only. 


Egotistic -( &-got or eg’d}-tis-tik 
or _S'goy or 
Egotistical eg’6-tis-ti’k*al 
Misconstrue mis-kon’str6é 
Mischievous mis’chi-vus 
Mischievously mis’chi-vus-li 
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nev't 
Nephew or 
sek | nef't 
Neuralgia nu ral/jia* 
Nirvana  nir-va/na* — 


(term used in Buddhism) | © 
Nolle prosequi nol’e pros’e-kwi 
(not to prosecute) 
non’sha* la*ns 


Nonchalance 
(indifference ) French non-sha-lons’ 
: (nasalise ‘n” in 
‘non’ and ‘‘lons’’ ) 
( non’sha*-la*nt 
Oo Motehalant | | ca non-sha-lon’ 
(nasalize ‘‘n’’ in 
_ “mon” and “‘lons’’ ) 
Nonchalantly non'sha*-la*nt-li 
Nonpareil non-pa-rel’ 
(unequalled ) 
Noveau riche n6é-vo’résh 
(newly rich) 
Nuptial nup’sha*l 
Obligato ob-li-ga’to 
Often of’n 
Oleomargarine o’lé-6}mar’ga*-rm 
Onyx on‘iks 


(International gives d’niks and on’iks. 
Standard and Webster give only d’niks). 
Opine (verb ) Of-pin’ 7 
(to have an opinion) 


Orchestra 6r’kes-tra* | 
Palanquin pal-a*n-kén’ 
(enclosed carriage) 
Panorama pan-o}-ra’ma* 
pa*-p’a 
Papa 1 or 
pa’pa* 
ma*-ma 
Mama 1 or 
ma ma* 
Passe 
Ofer French  pa-sa’ 
Passée 
(faded out of use) 
Pedant ped’a*nt 


(one who makes a vain display of learning) 


Pedantry ped’a*n-tri 
Pedantic pét-dan’tik 
Penal . pe’na*l 
Perotinitis per’i-to}-ni'tis 


(See Appendicitis, Correct English, issue 
of November ). 
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Piquant pée’ka*nt 
Pique pek 
| plak’ka*rd 
Placard (noun) or 
plat-kard’ 


Plebian: plé}-bé ya*n 
spléy-net ik 
“ Splenetic or 
splen’e-tik 
Tiara . ti-ara* 
tot-ma'toz 
Tomatoes or 
tof-ma‘tdz 
PROPER NAMES. 
Athene, Greek Sakic ; 
mythology ore 


(Greek name for Minerva, 
the Goddess of Wisdom) 
Ate (Greek mythology ) 


Goddess of malicious 4a’té 
mischief 
be-zant’ 
Besant, Walter or 
bez’a*nt 
Bethlehem beth’lé-e*m | 
Boieldieu French bwol-dyé 
(composer) : 
Boleyn, Anne Bool’in 
or or 
Bullen bool’en 
(oo as in foot) 
Buffon but-f6n’ 
(French naturalist) (masalize ‘‘n” ) 
saepety hin’ déz 
Hindoos A bern 
Hindustan f hin-d6-stan ’ 
or or 
Hindostan hin-d6-fstan’ 
or or 
Indostan | in-doystan’ 
Moscow mos‘kou 
( pronounced nu-found’ 
la*nd on the island 
Newfoundland 4 nar funda? 


| nu’fund-la*nd 


tT his sound is slighted in rapid utterence. 

*This sound approackes that of “u’” in “tus” in easy 
utterance. 

¢tFrench ‘“‘u” is produced by giving the sound of oo in food 
with the tongue pressed against the lower teeth. ' 


\ 
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“A,” as in “fate,” and “A,” as in “fare.” 


A as in fate is a Glide, that is, it has a van ishing sound in the vowel E. This sound oc- 
curs when A precedes a consonant followed by E; an exception to poise rule occurs when fs 
precedes R followed by E,—then A‘‘oses its vanishing sound of E. 


Note.—In order to produce the sound of A in fare, place the organs of speech in the posi- 
tion of E as in end, and pronounce the word in which it occurs. 


List of wotds in which Glide A occurs :— 


-abate ate "bale bail baleful baste 
bake belate betake brave cape caper 
chaise crave craven crane craze day 
-date donate enslave escape expatiate fade 
fail gale gale. gaelic gain : gala 
game - gate glade glaze grate great 
hate ) inflate jade Kate lady lame 
lane lathe liberate mate make prate 
pasquinade plate safe sail . sale ° same 
state straight rake raid rail rate 
reclaim refrain | relate reverberate shape shame 
shake state station status take tame 
vague | vail vain vale vane wait 
waste 
A, as in fare, and its equivalents. 
affair air anywhere apparent: bare _ bear 
beware blare care chair chary clairvoyant 
compare dare declare despair fair fairly ° 
fairy fare farewell flare faring forbear 
glare hare hair impair lair mare 
pair pare parent parentage paring prayer 
rare rarebit rarely rareness repair prepare 
scarce scarcity scare spare stare tare 
there thereabout’ thereafter therefore therewith transparent 
ware wear warfare where whereabout whereas 
wherefore whereof wherein whereupon wherewith 


*Compiled from Century Dictionary. 


Note—This is the last of a series of fests ttose on nice distinctions of sounds. See CoRRECT ENGLISH, January, p. 41 
February, p. 57; May, p. 107; September, p. 1 


~ 
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OCTOBER. 


My ornaments are fruits, my garments leaves, 

Woven like cloth of gold, and crimson dyed; 

I do not boast the harvesting of sheaves, 

O’er orchards and o’er vineyards I preside. 

Though on the frigid Scorpion I ride, 

The dreamy air is full, and overflows 

With tender memories of the summer tide 

And aes St voices of the doves and crows. 
saieent, nes 


It is said that no man in the whole history 
of literature gained so wide a reputation by 
eight lines as did the French poet Bourdillon 
by the following: | 

“The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one, 
- Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. | 


\ 


“The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one, 

Yet the light of a whole world dies 
When love is done.” 


‘“OPPORTUNITY’’— INGALLS' 
POEM. 


BEST 


Master of human destinies am I; 
Fame, love, and fortune on my footsteps 
- wait, | 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 


Deserts and seas remote, and passing by 


Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 

I knock unbidden once at every gate; 
If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise before 

I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury, and woe, 

Seek me in vain and uselessly implore; 

I answer not and I return no more. 


FROM eon DYMION.”’’ 


O sovereign power of love! O grief! O balm! 
All records, saving time, come cool, and calm, 
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And shadowy, through the mist of passed 
years: 
For others, good or bad, hatred sick tears 


_ Have become indolent; but touching thine, 


One sigh doth echo, one poor sob doth pine, 
One kiss brings honey-dew from buried days. 
The woes of Troy, towers smothering o’er their 


| blaze, 

Stiff-holden shields, far-piercing spears, keen 
blades, 

Struggling, and blood, and shrieks—all dimly 
fades 


Into some backward corner of the brain ; 

Yet, in our very souls, we feel amain 

The close of Troilus and Cressid sweet. 

Hence, pageant history! hence, gilded cheat 

Swart planet in the universe of deeds! 

Wide sea, that one continuous murmur breeds 

Along the pebbled shore of memory! 

Many old rotten-timber’d. boats there be 

Upon thy vaporous bosom, magnified 

To goodly vessels; many a sail of pride, 

And golden-keel’d, is left unlaunch’d and dry. 

But wherefore this? What care, though owl 
did fly 

About the great Athenian admiral’s mast? 

What care, though striding Alexander past 

The Indus with his Macedonian numbers? 

Though old Ulysses tortured from his slum- 
bers 

The glutted Cyclops, what care ?—Juliet feans 


ing 


. Amid her window-flowers,—sighing,—wear- 


ing 
Tenderly her fancy from its maiden snow, 
Doth more avail than these: the silver flow 
Of Hero’s tears, the swoon of Imogen, 
Fair Patorella in the bandit’s den, 
Are things to brood on with more ardency 
Than the death-day of empires. Fearfully 
Must such conviction come upon his head, 
Who, thus far, discontent, has dared to tread,. 
Without one muse’s smile, or kind behest, 
The path of love and poesy. But rest, 
In chafing restlessness, is yet more dear 
Than to be crush’d, in striving to uprear 
Love’s standard on the battlements of song.. 
So once more days and nights aid me along, 
Like legion’d soldiers.—Keats. 
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KEATS LAST SONNET. 


Bright star! would I were steadfast as thou 
art-—— 
Not in lone splendor hung aloft the night, 
And watching, with eternal lids apart, 
Like Nature’s patient sleepless Eremite, 
The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shore 
Or gazing on the new soft fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the moors 
No—yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
Pillow’d upon my fair love’s ripening breast, 
To feel forever its soft fall and swell, 
Awake forever in a sweet unrest, 
Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 
~ And so live ever—or else swoon to death.* 


NOTHING WILL DIE. 


When will the stream be aweary of flowing 
Under my eye? 
When will the wind be aweary a blowing 
Over the sky? 
When will the clouds be aweary of fleeting? 
When will the heart be aweary of beating? 
And nature die? 
Never, O never! nothing will die; 
The stream flows, 
The wind blows, 
The cloud fleets, 
The heart beats, 
Nothing will die. 
Nothing will die; 
All things will change 
Through eternity. 
"Tis the world’s winter ; 
Autumn and summer 
Are gone long ago. 
Earth is dry to the centre, 
But spring a new comer— 
A spring rich and strange, 
Shall make the winds blow 
Round and round, 
Through and through, 
Here and there, 
Till the air | 
And the ground 
Shall be filled with life anew. 
The world was never made; 
It will change, but it will not fade. 
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So let the wind range; 
For even and morn 
Ever will be 
Through eternity. 
Nothing was born; 
Nothing will die; 
_ All things will change. —Tennyson. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Ac di A: 
OBIIT MDCCCXXXIII. 
I held it truth, with him who sings | 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones. 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


But who shall so forecast the years | 
And find in loss a gain to match? 
Or reach a hand thro’ time to catch 

The far-off interest of tears? 


Let Love clasp Grief lest both be drown’d, 
Let darkness keep her raven gloss: 
Ah, sweeter to be drunk with loss, 

To dance with death, to beat the ground, 


Than that the victor Hours should scorn 
The long result of love and boast, 
“Behold the man that loved and lost, 

But all he was is overworn.’—Tennyson. 


MODEL OF CORRECT ENGLISH. 


SPEECH AND SILENCE. 

He who speaks honestly cares not, needs 
not care, though his words be preserved to re- 
motest time. The dishonest speaker, not he \ 
only who purposely utters falsehoods, but he 
who does not purposely, and with sincere 
heart, utter Truth, and Truth alone; who bab- 
bles he knows not what, and has clapped no 
bridle on his tongue, but lets it run racket, 
ejecting chatter and futility—is among the 
most indisputable malefactors omitted, or in- 
serted, in the Criminal Calendar. | 

To him that will well consider it, idle 
speaking is precisely the beginning of all Hol- 
lowness, Halfness, Infidelity (want of Faith- 
fulness) ; the genial atmosphere in which rank 
weeds of every kind attain the mastery over — 
noble fruits in man’s life, and utterly choke 
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them out; one of the most crying maladies of 
these days, and to be testified against, and in all 
ways to the uttermost withstood. 

Wise, of a wisdom ‘far, beyond our shal- 
low depth, was that old precept: “Watch thy 
tongue; out of it are the issues of life!’’ Man 
is properly an incarnated word: the word that 
he speaks is the man himself. Were eyes put 
into our head, that we might see, or that we 
might fancy, and plausibly pretend, we had 
seen? Was the tongue suspended there, that 
it might tell truly what we had seen, and make 
man the soul’s-brother of man; or only that it 
might utter vain sounds, jargon, soul-confus- 


ing, and so divide man, as by enchanted walls 


of Darkness, from union with man? 

Thou who wearest that cunning, heaven- 
made organ, a Tongue, think well of this. 
Speak not, I passionately entreat thee, till thy 
thought have silently matured itself, till thou 
have other than mad and mad-making noises to 
emit: hold thy tongue till some meaning lie 
behind, to set it wagging. 

Consider the significance of SILENCE: 
it is boundless, never by meditating to be ex- 
hausted, unspeakably profitable to thee: Cease 
that chaotic hubbub, wherein thy own soul 
runs to waste, to confused suicidal dislocation 
and stupor; out of Silence comes thy strength. 
“Speech is silvern, Silence is golden; Speech is 
human, Silence is divine.” 

Fool! thinkest thou that because no one 
stands near with parchment and blacklead to 
note thy jargon, it therefore dies and is harm- 
less? Nothing dies, nothing can die. No 
idlest word thou speakest but is a seed cast into 
Time, and grows through all Eternity! The 
Recording Angel, consider it well, is no fable, 
but the truest of truths: the paper tablets thou 
cans’t burn; of the “iron leaf” there is no burn- 
ing.—Carlyle. 


{ 


“WITH BRAINS, SIR.” 


“Pray, Mr. Opie, may I ask what you mix 
your colors with?” said a brisk dilettan’te 
student to great painter. “With Brains, sir,” 
was the gruff reply—and the right one. It 
did not give much of what we call informa- 
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tion; it did not expound the principles and 
rules of art; but, if the inquirer had the com- 
modity referred to, it would awaken him; it 
would set him a-going, a-thinking, and a-paint- 
ing to good purpse. If he had not the where- 


withal, as was likely enough, the less he had to 


do with colors and their mixture the better. 

Many other artists, when asked such a 
question would have either set about detailing 
the mechanical composition of such and such 
colors, in such and such proportions, com- 
pounded so and so; or perhaps they would 
have shown him how they laid them on; 
but even this would leave him at the critical 
point. Opie preferred going to the quick and 
the heart of the matter: “With Brains, sir.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was taken by a friend 
to see a picture. He was anxious to admire it, 
and he looked it over with a keen and careful 
but favorable eye. “Capital composition ; cor- 
rect drawing ; the color and tone excellent; but 
—but—it wants, hang it, it wants — That!” 
snapping his fingers; and wanting “that,” 
though it had everything else, it was worth 
nothing. 

Again, Etty was appointed teacher of the 
students of the Royal Academy, having been 
preceded by a clever, talkative, scientific ex- 


_ pounder of esthetics, who delighted to tell the 


young men how everything was done, how to 
copy this, and how to express that. A student 
came up to copy the new master: “How should 
I do this, sir?” “Suppose you try.” Another, 
“What does this mean, Mr. Etty?” “Suppose 
you look.” “But I have looked.” “Suppose 
you look again.” - 

And they did try, and they did look, and 


looked again; and they saw and achieved what 


they never could have done, had the how or the 
what (supposing this possible, which it is not 
in its full and highest meaning) been told 
them, or done for them. In the one case, sight 
and action were immediate, exact, intense, and 
secure; in the other mediate, feeble, and lost 
as soon as gained. 


But what are “Brains”? What did 
Opie ‘mean? and what is Sir Joshua’s 
“That”? What is included in it? and 


what is the use, or the need of trying 
and trying, of missing often before you hit, 


\ 
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when you can be told at once and be done with 
it; or of looking when you may be shown? 
Everything depends on the right answers to 
these questions. 

What the painter wants, in addition to, and 
as the complement of, the other elements, is 
genius and sense; what the doctor needs to 
crown and give worth and safety to his accom- 
plishments, is sense and genius: in the first 
case, more of this, than of that; in the second, 
more of that, than of this. These are the 
“Brains” and the “That.” 

And what is genius? and what is sense? 
Genius is a peculiar native aptitude, or ten- 
dency, to.any one calling or pursuit over all 
others. A man may have a genius for govern- 
ing, for killing, or for curing the greatest 
number of men, and in the best possible man- 
ner: a man may have a genius for the fiddle, 
or his mission may be for the tight-rope or the 
jew s-harp; or it may be a natural turn for 
seeking, and finding, and teaching truth, and 
for doing the greatest possible good to man- 
kind; or it may be a turn equally natural for 
seeking and finding and teaching a lie, and 
doing the maximum of mischief. It was as 
natural, as inevitable, for Wilkie to develop 
himself into a painter, and into such a painter 


as we know him to have been, as it is for an | 


acorn when planted to grow up into.an oak. 

But genius, and nothing else, is not enough, 
even for a painter; he must likewise have 
sense; and what is sense? Sense drives, or 
ought to drive, the coach; sense regulates, 
combines, restrains, commands, all the rest— 
even the genius; and sense implies exactness 
and soundness, power and promptitude of 
mind. . 

But it may be asked, how are the brains 
to be strengthened, the sense  quick- 
ened, the genius awakened, the  affec- 


tions raised —the whole man turned to the 


best account? You must invigorate the con- 
taining and sustaining mind, you must 
from without; you must discipline, nourish, 
strengthenhim from within, as well as fill him 
edify, relieve, and refresh his entire nature; 
and how? 

Encourage not merely the book knowledge, 
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but the personal pursuit of natural history, of , 
field botany, of geology, of zodlogy; give the 
young, fresh, unforgetting eye exercise and 
free scope upon the infinite diversity and com- 
bination of natural colors, forms, substances, 
surfaces, weights, and sizes. Give young stu- 
dents everything, in a word, that will educate 
their eye or ear, their touch, taste, and smell, 
their sense of muscular resistance; encourage — 
them to make models, preparations, and col- 
lections of any natural objects; and, above all, | 
try and get hold of their affections, and make © 
them put their hearts into their work. Let 
them be drilled in composition; by this we 
mean the writing and spelling of correct, plain 
English—a matter not of every-day occur- 
rence,—let them be encouraged in the use of 
a wholesome and manly literature. 

But one main help is to be found in study- 
ing, and by this we do not mean the mere read- 
ing, but the digging into and through, the ern- 
ergizing upon, and mastering the best books. 
Taking up a book and reading a chapter of 
lively, manly sense, is like taking a game at 
cricket or a run to the top of Arthur Seat. Ex- 
ertion quickens your pulse, expands your 
lungs, makes your blood warmer and redder, 
fills your mouth with the pure waters of relish, 
strengthens and supplies your legs ; and though 
on your way to the top you may encounter 
rocks and baffling débris, just as you will find 
in serious and honest books, difficulties and 
puzzles; still you are rewarded at the top by a 
wide view. You see as from a tower the end 
of all. You see the clouds, the bright lights 
and the everlasting hills on the far horizon. 
You come down the hill a happier, a better, 
and a hungrier man, and of a better mind. 

But, as we said, you must eat the book, you 
must crush it, and cut it with your teeth and 
swallow it; just as you must walk up, and not 
be carried up the hill, much less imagine you 
are there, or look upon a picture of what you 
would see were you up, however accurately or 
artistically done; no—you yourself must do 
both. He who has obtained any amount of 
knowledge is not truly wise unless he appro- 
priates and can use it for his need. 

John Brown, M. D. 
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